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.>ye   find  .the     followaag ,  in , the   VFashingtori    Chronicle,  the    organ  of  Mr 
Lincoln's  admini-jtration,  of  a  late   date:     "Throughout   the   entire   North 
there  is  an  undoubted   sentiment  in  favor  of  peace,  unopposed   except   by 
some  mean  army  contractors  or  sordid  army  followers."     This  is  very  well    ' 
for  a  beginning.     Indeed   we    think  it  rather  oversteps  the  modesty  of  na-    ' 
ture.     But  yesterday  this  organ  talked   of  nothing  but  fire,  and   sword,  and'   ' 
subjugation,  iind  all  at  once  it  begins  eooing  as  soothingly  as  the  turtle  doVe. 
Like  all  r.ew  converts,  its  newborn  zed  hurries  it  too  far.     It  denounces  all 
who  hold  to-day  what  it  held   yesterd:!,y  as  mean  and  sordid  men.     This  is 
going  it  rather  strong,  Mr.   Forney.     We   have   no  doubt  that   there  are  a 
great  many  honest  abolitionists,  and  k  velers,  and  agrarians,  and  free  lovers,    • 
and  amalgamationists,  who   would  have  the   war  go  on  until  their  doctrines 
were   carried  into  practical  effect,  or,  at  least,  until  the  Jews  shall  return  to 
Jerusalem.     The  prospects  of  peace  t  .-e  very  promising.     Nine-tenths  of  the 
people,  North  and  Soutb,  are  heartily  tired  'and   sick  "of  the  war;     But  the    ' 
prospects  are  not  quite  so   bnght'as  jlr.    Fornay  paints  them  ;  for   unfortu' 
nately   there  are  a  great  many  people  North  and  South  be.-'.ides   armv  con- 
tractors and  camp  followers  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  war."'    Yet 
we  thank  the  Ohroidck  for  its  adraiss  on,  and  accept  |it  in  the  kind  spirit  in 
which  we    aope   and   believe  it.was  made.     When  both  sides  desire  peace, 
peace    cam  ot  be  very  far  off.      "  Wiere  there's   a   tvill  there's  a  way."     Iri     • 
the  nieanti;ne,  wi  presume,  neither  si  le  will  remit  its  exertion  nor  lessen  its    '  ' 
vigilaace  iE  prosecuting  the  war.     Wt    would   respectfully  suggest,  however, 
that  it  is  a  little  out  of  the   ordinary  coursf  of  peace   negotiations  to  begiii'!'' 
with  vi?.'imtt.'a.     They,  as  their  names  implies,  come  last,  and  shut' the  door  on  ' 
furthtr  negotiation. 

Now  we  want  to  treat ;  to .  bairgain,  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who,  it  seems,  wants  peace  also,  will  not"  deign  to  show  his  face  to  us, 
much  less  talk  the  matter  coolly  over  :  but  slams  the  door  rudelv  in  our  faces, 
just  fiinging  out  the  window,  at  the  same.time,  a  string  of  ultimata,  which 
anv  i-ewsboy  might  pick  up  and  pro  jerly  appropriate  as  directed  to  himself 
—for  peace  con-cerns  everybody  and  a  lybody.  Cold  comfort  wiir  the  advo- 
cates of  peace,  North  or  South,  derive  'rom  "this  bitterly  sarcastic  paper.  It 
closely  resembles  the  lifting  of  the  Si  ver  Veil,  and  the  disclosure  to  hisde-  ,• 
bauched  ni  deluded  followers  of  lis  horrid  features,  by  the  Prophet  of'. 
Khorassan.  Lincoln  seems  to  grin  with  the  estacy  of  gratified  -revenge,  and 
as  good  as  says  to  his  deceived  follow  !rs  : 


2  PEACE. 

"Yon  ave  trusted  me,  aud  I  have  betrayed  you.  Without  peace  we 
are  ruin  d,  and  peace  ye  shall  not  have ! "  Are  ye  of  the  North  too 
weak  ani  feeble,  too  tame,  submissive,  and  down-trodden  to  oppose  the  ty- 
rant's will  ?  He  with  his  ultimata,  stands  in  the  way  of  peace  ;  says  there 
shall  be  no  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  peace  ;  and  "insists,  in  fact,  on  un- 
conditional surrender  on  our  art.  We  hope,  however,  that  he  will  soon 
be  driven  from  his  position — or,  if  necessary  from  his  seat.  We  want  peace 
with  the  North,  and,  therefore,  shall  continue  to  make  war  upon  those  of 
either  section  who  put  themselves  in  the  way  or  fair  and  honorable  peace 
— a  peace  between  equals.     Subjugation,  submission  is  not  peace. 

Let  Peace  Commissioners  be  appointed  by  either  section  and,  invested 
with  plenary  power  of  negotiation,  meet  on  neutral  territory,  and  discuss 
the  terms  of  peace.  Let  all  subjects  be  open  to  free  discussion  and  nego- 
tiation. We  of  the  South,  consider  independence  as  the  great  and  first 
object  of  the  war,  and  that  separation  isesssential  to  independence  ;  yet  we 
shall  be  willing  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  and  propose  on  the' other 
side.  You  may  offer  us  something  that  will  secure  our  eqcal  rights  within 
the  Union;  you  may  propose  to  give  the  slaveholding  and  free  States 
equality  of  votes  in  Congress  and  in  the  election  of  President ;  and,  partly 
to  effect  this,  you  may  throw  all  New  England  into  one  State,  or  give  her 
to   England — or,  if  England  won't  have  her,  let  her  secede. 

Now,  this  would  be  a  tempting  bait.  We  do  not  say  it  would  satisfy  ua ; 
but  the  object  is  worthy  of  consideration.  This  war  was  brought  about 
by  New  England  and  New  Englanders,  and  who  knows  but  that  the  balance 
of  the  States  might  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  if  she  were  out  of  the  way. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  anticipate  or  prescribe  the  action  of  the  Commission- 
ers. Let  them  enter  into  the  negotiations  untrammeled  by  ultimata,  other 
than  that  any  termsof  peace  they  may  agree  on  shall  be  subject  to  be  reject- 
ed or  ratified  by  their  respective  governments.  As  to  the  slavery  question, 
we  would  leave  that  to  be  settled  last.  The  question  of  independence  con-  ' 
cerns    us   all.     The  subject  of  slavery  but  part  of  us. 

When  all  other  subjects  are  disposed  of,  the  North  will  find  itself  embar- 
rassed by  the  possession  of  some  half  a  million  of  negroes,  who  will  im- 
mediately be  murdered  by  mobs  if  carried  North  whom  no  nation  or  people, 
savage  or  civilized,  will  receive  as  freemen  in  their  midst,  and  whom  the 
North  cannot  afford  to  send  off,  if  she  could  find  a  spot  on  earth  willing  to 
receive  them,  Under  these  circumstances  the  negroes  and  the  Northern 
Commissioners  would  pay  their  former  masters  to  let  bygone  be  bygones, 
forgive  them,  and  let  them  go  home  again,  happy  and  delighted  to  their 
cabins,  their  corn  and  their  cotton  fields.  Poor  darkeys,  it  will  be  the 
happiest  day  of  your  life,  the  noblest  triumph  of  practical  humanity  over 
narrow,  fanatical  prejudices  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  true  philantrophy  taught  by  this  war  may  yet  compensate  for 
all  its  privations  and  its  deaths. 


The  Wade  Davis  Manifesto— An  Irrepressible 
Conflict  in  the  Republican  Party. 


We  L»Te  read  without  surprise,  but  not  without  indignation,  the||proclama 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  8th  July,  1864. 

The  supporters  of  the  administration  are  responsible  to  the  country  for  its 
conduct;  and  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  check  the  encroachments  of  thp 
Executive  on  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  to  require  it  to  confine  itself  ^p 
its  proper  sphere. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  in  silence  this  proclamation  without  neglecting  that 
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duty ;  and,  having  taken  as  much  responsibility  as  any  others  in  suppoi'tin» 
the  administration,  we  are  not  disposed  to  fail  in  the  other  duty  of  assertin" 
the  rights  of  Congress. 

The  President  did  not  Sign  the  bill  "  to  guarantee  to  certain  States  whose 
governmentb  have  been  usurped  a  republican  form  of  government " — passed 
by  the  supporters  of  this  administration  in  both  houses  of  Congress  after 
mature  deliberation. 

The  bill  did  not  therefore  become  a  latv  ;  knd  is  therefore  kothingj. 

The  proclamation  is  neither  an  approval  nor  a  veto  of  the  bill ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  document  unknown  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  it  contains  an  apology  for  not  signing  the  bill,  it  is  a  political 
manifesto  against  the  friends  of  the  government. 

So  far  as  it  proposes  to  execute  the  bill  which  is  not  a  law,  it  is  a  grave 
Executive  usurpation. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  appreciate  the  apology  and  the  usurpation  be  spread  before  them. 
The  proclamation  says : 

"  And  whereas,  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval  leas  than  one  hour  before  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  said  session,  and  was  not 
signed  by  him — " 

If  that  be  accurate,  still  this  bill  was  presented  with  other  bills  which  were 
signed. 

Within  that  hour,  the  time  for  the  si?ie  die  adjournment  was  three  times 
postponed  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses ;  and  the  least  intimation  of  a  desire 
for  more  time  by  the  President  to  consider  this  bill  would  have  secured  a 
further  postponement. 

'  '  Yet  the  committee  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  President  had  any  further  cotn- 
'riiunication  for  the  House  of  Representatives  reported  that  he  had  none;  and 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  who  had  anxiously  waited  on  him  to  ascertain  its  fate, 
had  already  been  informed  that  the  President  had  resolved  not  to  sign  it. 

The  time  of  presentation,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  failure  to 
approve  it. 

The  bill  had  been  discussed  and  considered  for  more  than  a  month  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  it  passed  on  the  4th  of  May  ;  it  was  report 
ed  to  the  Senate  on  the  2'7th  of  May  without  material  amendment,  and  passe 
the  Senate  absolutely  as  it  came  from  the  House  on  the  M  of  July. 

Ignorance  of  its  contents  is  out  of  the  question. 

Indeed,  at  his  request  a  draft  bf  a  bill  substantially  the  same  in  all  mate- 
rial points,  and  identical  in  the  points  objected  to  by  the  Proclam.ation,  had 
been  laid  before  him  for  his  consideration  in  the  winter  of  1862 — 63. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  the  pro^dsions  of  the  bill  took 
the  President  by  surprise. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  them  to  have  been  so  well 
known  that  this  method  of  preventing  the  bill  from  becoming  a  law  without 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  a  veto  had  been  resolved  on  long  before 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentlemen  entitled  to  entire  confidence,  that  before 
the  22d  of  .June,  in  New  Orleans  it  was  stated  by  a  member  of  Gen.  Banks' 
staff,  in  the  presence  of  other  gentlemen  in  official  position,  that  Senator 
Doolittle  had  written  a  letter  to  the  department  that  the  House  reconstruc- 
tion bill  wtudd  be  staved  off  in  the  Senate  to  a  period  too  late  in  the  session 
to  require  the  President  to  veto  it  in  order  to  defeat  it,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  retain  the  bill  if  necessary,  and  thereby  defeat  it. 

The  experience  of  Senator  Wade,  in  his  various  efforts  to  get  the  bill  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  was  quite  in  accordance  with  that  plan ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  bill  was  accurately  predicted  by  letters  received  from  New  Orleans 
before  it  had  passed  the  Senate. 

Had  the   proclamation  stopped  there,  it  would  have  been  only  one  other 
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/  ;•     ■:-•;  *  a-;-.  -^  ■■   .■  " 
defeat  of  the  will  of  the  people  by  an  i'Jxecutiye  peryersion  of  the  constitn- 
But  it-goes  further.     The  President  s^^  "■^'  "''"  ''^    '">''ai3siniM,i,..  orf3 

"And  whereas  the  said  bill  contains,  among, ( ther  things,  a  plan  for  rcstcn-infr  the  States  in 
rebellion  to  their  preper  practical  relation  in  tie  Union,  which  ))lan  e>  presses  the  3c  nse  of 
Congress  upon  that  subject,  and  which  plan  it  u  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for 
their  consideration — " 

By  what  authority  of  the  constitution  ?  In  what  forms  ?  The  result  to  be 
declared  by  whom  ?     With  what  efiect  when  ascertained? 

Is  it  to  be  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  people  without  the  approral  of 

Congress  at  the  will  of  the  President.?,      .    ,  •  :     ...ii,,,  j;  ■.  •,•,■(,'. 

Will  the  President,  on  his  opinion  of  the  popular  app;rpya](,  execift,e'.4t  as 

law  ?       .  '  ...     ..  .  ,      .     1     .     ^ 

Or  is  this  merely  a  device  to  avoid  th  j  serious  responsibility  of  defeating  a 
law  on  which  so  many  loyal  hearts  reposed  for  security  ? 

But  the  reasons  now  assigned  for  not  approving  the  bill  are  full,  of  ominous 
significance.  >!  ':  .:ri  i.-  .•       ■   .>  ;_•  ••■?r*  .    r. 

The  President  proceeds : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pr -sident  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim, 
declare,  and  make  known,  that,  while  I  am  (as  in  December  last,  when  by  proclaniHtion  I 
propounded  a  plan  for  restoration)  unprepar.  d,  by  a  formal  approval  of  this  bill,  to  be 
inflexibly  committed  to  any  single  plan  of  restciration — " 

That  is  to  say,  the  President  is  resolved  that  the  people  shall  not  bv  laio 
take  any  securities  from  the  rebel  States  against  a  renewal  of  the  rebellion, 
before  restoring  their  power  to  govern  us.  ^.-j    ,,;  .t;"// 

His  wisdom  aAd  prudence  are  to  be  our  sufficient  guarantees  t.(  f,c.,','or,t»(i.i 
He  further  says :  ■  '       ' 

"And  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  declare  that  the  free  State  constitutions  and  govem- 
menls  already  adopted  and  installed  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  shall  be  set  aside  and  held 
lor  naught,  thereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up  the  same 
as  to  further  effort—"  " 

ij_:  That  is  to  say,  the  President  persists  in  recognizing  those  shadows  of  gov- 
ernments in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  which  Congress  formally  declared  sliould 
not  be  recognized — whose  Representatives  and-  Senators  were  repelled  bv  for- 
mal votes  ot  both  Houses  of  Congress — vhich  it  was  declared  forrattllv' sibO^td 
have  no  Electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President.  ii'T  '.i'V 

They  are  the  mere  creatures  of  his  v.  ill.  They  cannot  livo  a  day  without 
his  support.  They  are  mere  oligarchic-i,  imposed  on  the  people  by  military 
orders  under  the  forms  of  election,  a;  which  Generals,  Provost  Marshals', 
soldiers,  and  camp  followers  were  the  ^hief  actors,  assisted  by  a  handful  of 
resident  citizens,  and  urged  on  to  prei  lature  action  by  private  letters  from 
the  President.     ,     ,        ,  ,  ,  ,.,.  ,,.  ;  , 

In  neither  tQuigiana,  nor  Arkajngag,  ■)efore  Banks' defeat,  did  Ihe  United 
States  control  half  the  territory  or  half  the  population.  In  Louisiana,  Gen. 
Banks'  proclamation  candidly  declared:  "  T  he  fundamental  law  of  the  State 
is  martial  law.'' 

On  that  foundation  of  freedom,  he  e.ected  what  the  President  calls  "  the 
free  constitution  and  the  government  o<  Louisiana.", 

But  of  this  State,  whose   fundamcntnl  law  was  mavtial  'l■d^y,  oidy  sij.teen 
parishes  out  of  fort-eight    parishes  werj  held  by  the  Unitec^  States;    aud  in 
five  of  these  sixteen  we  held  only  our  campsi.      .^^"^  .,,,,_/  ..j    ,.,,  ;    |  ,  i,,..    ,  ,; 
Tbe  eleven  parishes  we  siibstantially  held\^£).(3  P8,i85,.'i'Bliabjtants'7i$Jie 
residue  of  the  State  not  held  by  us,  57!  ,617.  ,  - 

At  the  farce  called  an  election,  the  i  fficers  of  Gen.  Banks  returned  that 
■11,346  ballots  were  cast;  but  whether  any  or  by  whom  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  hare  no  legal  assurance  ;  byt  it  is  probable  that  4,000  were 
cast  by  soldiers  or  employes  of  the  United  States  military  cr  muricipal,  but 
none  according  to  law,  State  or  national,  ■and  TjOlOO  ballots  represent  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  ''-  ^<''''y  ■'■■"'    "•''  .  i-'":' 

Such  is  the  free  constitution  and  goverillnetit  of  Louisiana;  and  like '^t is 
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that  of  Arkansas.  Nothing  but  the  failure  of  a  railitarv  expedition  deprived 
us  of  a  like  one  in  the  swamps  of  Florida ;  and  before  the  Presidential 
election,  like  ones  may  be  organized  in  every  rebel  State  where   the  United 

■  States  have  4  Gump.  '■    '       ' 

The  President,  by  preV^i'iing  this  bill  from  becoming  a  law,  Ijolds  the 
electoral  votes  oi  the  rebel  Spates  at  the  dictation  of  his  personal  ambition 

It  those  votes  turn  the  balance  in  his  favor,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his 
competitor,  defeated  by  such  means,  will  acquiesce? 

If  the  rebel  majority'  assert  their  supremacy  in  these  States,  and  send  votes 
which  elect  an  enemy  of  the  government,  will  we  not  repel  his  claims  ^ 

And  IS  not  that  civil  war  for  the  Eresideocy,  injiuguraied  by  the  votes  of 
rebel  states?  .        ...      i  -^ 

■  Seriously  impressed  with  these  dangers.  Congress,  "the  proper  constitu- 
lonal  authority,    formerly  declared  that  there  are  no  State  governments  in 

the  rebel  States,  and  provided  for  their  erection  at  a  proper  time  ;  and  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives ,  rejected  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  chosen  under  the  authority  of  what  the  President  calls  the 
free  constitution  and  government  of  Arkansas 

.Jr?.'tKr!''Jr*''.  P'"°l^"^^,"«"  "^o'ds  for  naught"  this  judgment,  and  dis- 
cards the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  strides  headlonR  toward  the. 
anarchy  his  proclamation  of  the  8ih  of  Decembei-  inaugurated 

If  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  be  chosen  in  either  of  those  States 
a  sinister  light  w,  be  cast  on  the  motives  which  induced  the  President  to 
"hold  for  naught"  the  will  of  Congress  rather  .than  his  governmenrinloui- 
siana  and  Arkansas.  o  w   il  «uui 

That  judgment  of  Congress  which  the  President  defies  was  the  exercise  of 

^l^t,T-\^u}T'?  ''''''^  ^^  ^.''''-''''  ^^  *^°  constitution  to  determine 
what  IS  the  established  government  in  a  State,  ^nd  in  its  own  nature  and  by 

ernmelt''  authority  binding  oq  ^11  Qther^  departments  of  the  goy- 

ti,'^Tvfi.''P?T^n*^'''  fo™«"y  <ieclared  that 'under  the  4th  section  of 
the  I Vth  article  of  the  constitution  requiring  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  -it  rests  with  Congress  to 
decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a  State  •"  and  "when  Sen 
ators  and  Representatives  of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the 
Lnion,  the  authority  of  the  government  under  which  thev  are  appointed  as 
well  as  Its  republican  character,  is  recognized  by  the  pi'oper  coTtitudonal 
authority,  and  its  decision  is  binding  on  every  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a  judicial  tribunal  It  is  true  fhlfc 
the  contest  in  this  case  did  notjast  long  eiough  to  bring  the  mter  to  tht 
issue;  and  as  no  Senators  or  Representatives  were  elected  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  head,  Congress  was  n^t 
calkd  upon  to  decide  the   controversy.     Yet  the  right  to' decide  is  placed 

,  "^^^^i  *h5r'u^°*''  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  formally  de- 
clares that  "  Whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from  anv  S  ate  stall  be 
admitted  to  seats,  constitutionally  rests  exclusively  with  the  respective 
houses,  and  not  to  any  extent  with  the  Executive  "  .       '^*''*P^^."^® 

And  that  is  not  the  less  true  because  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Presi 
dents  assumption  m  that  proclamation  of  a  right  to  institute  and  recognize 
State  governments  in  the  rebel  States,  nor  because  the  President  is  unable  to 
perceive  that  his  recognition  is  a  nullity  if  it  be  not  conclusive  on  ZnJveS 

Under  the  constitution,  the  right  to  Senators  and  Representatives  is  fnseD- 
arable  from  a  State  government.  ,  ^  "b  iLi    !?F^ 

If  there  be  a  State  government,  the  right  is  absolute.  ixm  ^t^rbn  »iU 

tivls  ?m['en.'  °*'  ^'^'^  government,  there  can  be  no  Senators  or  :R6^i-esenta- 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  are  expressly  declared  to  be  the  sole  mdges 
of  their  own  members.  nhoi^^olb  .id)  b.si-   -.u  .  n.-.^^J^^ 

.iU)':ii;i]ii''!l  f-(;  iii'ji^Ki  <  :  ili(i  fluh  ;■.•    .■.!•; 


TiIe  ^ade-1)avis  manifesto.  6 

■     When,  therefore,  Senators  and  liepresentatires  are  admitted,   the   State 
\  government,  under  whose  authority  they  were  chosen,  is  conclusively  estab- 
lished ;  when  they  are  rejected,  its  existence  is  as  conclusii^ely  rejected  and 
denied  ;  and  to  this  judgment  the  President  is  bound  to  submit. 

The  President  proceeded  to  express  his  unwillingness  "  to  declare  a  con- 
stitutional competency  ia  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  States"  as  another 
reason  for  not  signing  the  bill. 

But  the  bill  nowhere  proposes  to  abolish  slavery  in  States. 
The  bill  did  provide  that  all  slaves  in  the  rebel  States  should  be  manu- 
mitted. 

'■"■  But  as  the  President  had  already  signed  three'  bills  manumitting  several 
classes  of  slaves  in  States,  it  is  not  conceived  possible  that  he  entertained 
-  any  scruples  touching  that  provision  of  the  bill  respecting  which  he  is  silent. 
'  He  had  already  himself  assumed  a  right  by  proclamation  to  free  much  the 
larger  number  of  slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  under  the  authority  given  him  by 
Congress  to  use  rnilitary  power  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  and  it  is  quite  in- 
conceivable that  the  President  should  think  Congress  could  vest  in  him  a  dis- 
cretion it  could  not  exercise  itself. 

It  is  the  more  unintelligible  from  the  fact  that,  except  in  respect  to  a  small 
part  of  Virginia  ai  d  Louisiana,  the  bill  covered  only  what  the  proclamation 
covered — added  a  Congressional  title  and  judicial  remedies  by  law  to  the  dis- 
puted title  under  the  proclamation,  and  perfected  the  work  the  President 
professed  to  be  so  anxious  to  accomplish. 

Slavery  as  an  institution  cam  be  abolished  only  by  a  change  of  ihr  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  law  of  the  State ;  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

It  required  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  to  provide  for  that  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  President,  in  the  face  of  his  own  proclamation,  does  not  venture 
to  object  to  insisting  on  that  condition,  iiov  will  the  country  tolerate  its 
abandonment — yet  he  defeated  the  only  provision  imposing  it  1 ! 
j  But  when  he  describes  himself,  in  spite  of  this  great  blow  at  emancipation 
as  "  sincerely  hoping, and  expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment  abolish- 
ing slavery  throughout  the  nation  may  be  adopted,"  we  curiously  inquire  on 
what  his  expectation  rests,  after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  recent  session,  and  in  the  face  ot  the  political  complexion  of  more  than 
enough  of  the  States  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  within  any 
reasonable  frnie  ;  and  why  he  did  not  indulge  his  sincere  hopes  with  so  largo 
an  installment  of  the  blessing  of  his  approval  of  the  bill  would  have  secured. 
After  this  assignment  of  his  reasons  for  preventing  the  bill  from  becoming 
a  law,  the  President  proceeds  to  declare  hi^  purpose  to  execute'  it  as  a  law  by 
his  plenary  dictatorial  power.     He  says: 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill  as 
one  very  proper  plun  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it ;  and  that  I  am 
and  at  all  times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  Executive  aid  and  assistance  to  any  such 
people  so  soon  as  the  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  shall  have  been  suppressed  in 
any  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to  theirobedience  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates;  in  which  cases  Military  Uovernorg  will 
be  appointed,  with  directions  tt>  proceed  according  to  the  bill." 

A  more  studied  outrage  on  the  legislativfe  authority  of  the  people  has  never 
been  perpetrated. 

Congress  passed  a  bill ;  the;  President  refused  to  approve  it,  and  then  by 
proclamation  puts  as  much  of  it  in  force  as  he  sees  fit,  and  proposes  to  execute 
those  parts  by  officers  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  Fhited  States  and  not 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  directed  the  appointment  of  Provisional  Goveftiots  by  and  wi't'h 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  President,  after  defeating  the  lttw,|j^Popo9es  to  appoint  withojat  law, 
and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Military  Governors  for  tlie 
rebel  States!  -    .•■■■:';       ■    ■•!■!'  ■  •'"  ■         -^ 

He  has  already  exercised  this  dictatorial  usurpation  in  Louisiana,  and  he 
defeated  the  bill  to  prevent  its  limitation. 


7  THE    WADK-DAVIS   KANIFESTO. 

Henceforth  we  must  regard  the  following  precedent  as  the  Presideptial  law 
of  the  rebel  States : 

"KxECUTiVE  Mansion,         ) 
"  WASHiKaTOK,  March  15, 1864.  f 

"His  Excellency  Michabl  Hahx,  Governor  of  liouisiana: 

"  Until  further  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powerB  eieroised  hitherto  by  the 
Military  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Yours, 

"  Abraham  Lincoln." 

This  Michael  Hahn  is  no  officer  of  the  United  States ;  the  President,  with- 
out law,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  a  private  note  not 
even  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  him  Dictator  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  ! 

The  bill  provides  for  the  civil  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  State — till 
it  should  be  in  a  fit  ti-inper  to  govern  itself — repealing  alt  laws  recognizing 
slavery,  and  making  all  men  equal  before  the  law. 

These  beneficent  provisions  the  President  has  annulled.  People  will  lii&, 
and  marry  and  transfer  property,  and  buy  and  sell :  and  to  these  acts  of  civil 
life,  courts  and  officers  of  the  law  are  necessary.  Congress  legislated  for 
these  necessary  things,  and  the  President  deprives  them  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  ! 

The  President's  purpose  to  instruct  his  Military  Governors  "  to  proceed 
according  to  the  bill  " — a  makeshift  to  calm  the  disappointment  its  defeat  hag 
occasioned — is  not  merely  a  grave  usurpation,  but  a  transparent  delusion. 

He  cannot  "proceed  according  to  the  bill,"  after  preventing  it  from  be- 
coming a  law. 

Whatever  is  done  will  be  at  his  will  and  pleasure',  by  persons  responsible 
to  no  law,  and  more  interested  to  secure  the  interests  and  execute  tne  will  of 
the  President  than  of  the  people  ;  and  the  will  of  Congress  is  to  be  "held 
for  naught,"  "  unless  the  loyal  people  of  the  rebel  States  choose  to  adopt  it.'' 

If  they  should  graciously  prefer  the  stringent  bill  to  the  easy  proclamation, 
still  the  registration  will  be  made  under  no  legal  sanction ;  it  will  give  no 
assurance  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  have  taken  the  oath; 
if  administered,  it  will  be  without  legal  authority  and  void  ;  no  indictment 
will  lie  for  false  swearing  at  the  elections,  or  for  admitting  bad  or  rejecting 
good  votes  ;  it  will  be  the  farce  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  acted  over  again, 
under  the  forms  of  this  bill,  but  not  by  authority  of  law. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  guarantees  of  future  peace  which  Congress 
meant  to  enact,  the  forms,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  bill,  must  yield  to 
the  President's  will  that  none  should  be  imposed. 

It  was  the  solemn  resolve  of  Congress  to  protect  the  loyal  men  of  the  na- 
tion against  three  great  dangers.  (1)  the  return  to  power  of  the  guilty  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion,  (2)  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  (3)  the  burden  of 
the  rebel  debt. 

The  President  "holds  for  naught"  that  resolve  of  Congress,  because  he  is 
unwilling  "  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any  one  plan  of  restoration,"  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves 
unless  their  enemies  agree  to  it. 

The  order  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill  is  therefore  merely  at  the  will 
of  the  rebel  States;  and  they  have  the  option  fe  reject  it,  accept  the  procla- 
mation of  the  8th  December,  and  demand  the  President's  recognition ! 

Mark  the  contrast !  The  bill  requires  a  majority,  the  proclamation  is  satis- 
fied with  one-tenth ;  the  bill  requires  one  oath,  the  proclamation  another ; 
the  bill  ascertains  voters  by  registering  ;  the  proclamation  by  guess  ;  the  bill 
exacts  adherence  to  existing  territorial  limits,  the  proclamation  admits  of 
others ;  the  bill  governs  the  rebel  States  by  law,  equalizing  all  before  it,  the 
proclamation  commits  them  to" the  lawless  discretion  of  Military  Governors' 
and  Provost  Marshals  ;  the  bill  forbids  Electors  for  President,  the  proclama- 
tion and  defeat  of  the  biU  threaten  us  with  civil  war  for  the  admission  or  ex- 
clusion of  such  votes  ;  the  bill  exacted  exclusion  of  dangerous  enemies  from 
power  and  the  relief  of  th?  nation  from  the  rebel  debt,  and  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  foi:everj,sOjtbat^tiie  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ^ill  double  our 


resources  to  bear'orpay  the  'naiioiia^-  aett''' i'ree  the'iilasses  from  the  old  dom--,,, 
inatjon  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  eradicate  the  cause  of  the  war ;  the  procla 
mation  secures  neither  of  these  guarantees. 

It  is  silent  respecting  the  rebel  debt  and  the  political  exclusion  of  rebel   ' 
leaders ;   leaving  slavery  exactly  where  it  was  by  law  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  and  adds  no  guarantee  even  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  he  under- 
took to  manUihit.  .|    ,^  .      ...  .,     .  ,  ,  -n        ,     .•       j,.tf  -,    ,  r    :i;      .     P 

It  is  summed  up  in  an  i^leg^l  oa't)i,; .wittojjt ,£(  'fiaactwWVnd'the.refopp  y-Qi^vij,-. 

The^oath  js  to  support  all  proclamations  of  thp-Pi^eside^t  dwriajg;,^e,i§beil,v3 
lion  having  reference  to  slaves.  ,.    '•  i  .  ,  t    ,:.\f.,y 

Any  government  is  to  be  accepted  at  the  hands  of  one-tenth  of  the  peo#P  ' 
not  contravening  that  oath.  ,    .    ■      ,.  '>  U 

Now  that  oath  neither  secures  the ,  Abolition  of  slavery^'  nor  adds  any  aecjiH-N 
rity  to  the  freedom  of  slaves  the  President  declared  free.*       .  .'    ,       'if' 

It  does  not  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery;  for  the  proclamatiom  pf  fr^e-;  ,- 
doin  merely  professed  to  free  certain  slaves  while  it  recognized  the  institution. 

Every  constitution  of  the  rebel  States  at  the  outbreak,  of  the  rebellion,,:. 
may  be  adopted  without  the  change  of  a  letter;  for  none  of  them  contrai}^»e,  i| 
th^t  proclamation  ;  none  of  them  establish  , slavery.  ;     '        ,■  c- i'-f-'Vib—'t  ■<  H 

It  adds  no  s<rcurity  to  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  ^  Vlu' -,  V.'f  vV,',Vo-ioji 

For  their  title  is  the  proclamation  of  freedom.   .         ;.,.,,„.i  jon'  ---'iya,r--r,')o 
_  If  it  be  unconstitutional,  an  oath  to  support  it  is  vpid'.,., Whether  Gonatitai 
tional  or  not,  the  oath  is  without  authority  of  law,  and  therefore  void. 

If  it  be  valid  and  observed,  it  exacts  no  enactment  by  the  State^  either  in 
law  or  constitution,  to  add  a  State  guarantee  to  the  proclamation  title;  and 
the  right  of  a  slave  to  freedom  ris  an  open  question  before  the  State  courts 
on  the  relative  authority  of  the' State  law  and  the  proclamation. 

_  If  the  oath  binds  the  owe-tenth  who  take  it,  it  is  not  exacted  of  the  other 
nine-tenths  who  succeed  to  the  controlof  the  Statje.  governvne^nVi,  so  that  1% 
is  annulled  instantly  by  the  act  «f  recognitioc}.     ',"  ^,j'  .,--:.:ii;:;i  j;  .Ij,.i";  '>■>  i  •,! 

What  the  State  courts  would  say  of  the  Proclamatioh/w3io,panL  doiibt  ?  ^    ■ 

But  the  master  would  not  go  into  court — he  would  seizre  his  slave. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  would  say,  who  can  tell  ? 

When  and  how  is  the  question  to  get  there  ? 

No  habeas  corpus  lies' for  him  in  a  United  States  Court;  and  the  President 
defeated  with  this  bill  its  extension  of  that  writ  to  this  case. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  rash  and  fatal  act  of  the  President — a  blow  at 
the  friends  of  his  administration,  at  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  at  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  republ. can  government.         ,  ,,    ,    'j',        ,,.,     ,    ,   ",.,   ^,,,jj  .      ri-i  nois 

The  President  has  greatly  presunie^/pp  ;th«  foi-b^ara«ce,^U^ 
porters  of  his  administration  have  so  long  practiced,  in  view  of  the  arduous 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  the-  reckless  ferocity  of, pur  political 
opponents. 

But  he  must  understand  that  our  support  is  of  a  cause, and. not  of  a  mai^^,,, 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  is  paramount  and  must  be  respected  ;  that. the  , 
whole  body  of  the  Union  men  of  Congress  will  inot  submit  19,  be  impeached     ' 
by  him  of  rash  and  unconstitutijonal  legislation ;  and  if  he  wishes  our  sup- 
port, he  niust  confine  hiniself  to  his  executive; duties — to, obey  and  execute 
not  make  the  laws — to  suppress  by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  political 
reorganization  to  Congress. 

If  the  supporters  of  the  government  fail  to  insist  upon  this,  they  become^-i  ■ 
responsible  for  the  usurpations  which  thgy  fjiil  to  rej:iuke,  aft^  ar!^,justly,}iabl,eii.j 
to  the  indignation  of  the  peopl^.|Tfij:^^e,;'righitsiap4  J6ef?}afj^j5,,<{^iQit* 
their  k^ping,  they  sacrifice,     .  .,     '      :;^]^  ,.;:,- .iiv^O  ^Ma,:^..,,.   ,.,ur^u.l.o-ui 

Let  them  consider  the  remedy  for  tihes€i,]usuijpatipnai,-an(J,^a.ying.  found  (I%n  •, 
fearlessly  execute  it.  .'■'  1;    1'  ,    >   i    ■,  , . 

^Uo-ii  {i-.-ii.iuii .!  ii.i.jiu)^uiii)  Iv  I'.jl-.i.l'jfj  b'-J-jfifii  '^yi  WADEy  .)■-  V'  -r.')ir.!i(> 

uoiJidiiknq.  jdi   hjW  ,idob   Isd'Ji  (nil  nnn't  uo'J   .csairmW  genate  Cototo^ei.''"" 

''■       •"     '    '■  ''"'   '     '"  '■        '"    ■     H.  WINTER  DAVIS,   '<""' 

Ohm'n  Committee  House  of  Eepre8entatjv«s  pn  the  Rebellious  States. 
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